CHAPTER XVI THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE
This treaty produced an effect throughout the whole of Europe by its mere existence, without military preparations or force of arms.—VON SvriEL.
Pitt has already astonished all Europe by the alacrity of the late armament, and his name .is a War Minister is now as high as that of his father ever was.—THE EARI. OF MORNINGTOK TO THE DUKE OF RUTLAND, i?th
October 1787.
/T~VHE events described in the last chapter had brought 1 England and Prussia to a crisis at which, despite their strong mutual suspicion, common action was imperiously needed in order to save the Dutch Netherlands from French domination. As we have seen, no British statesman had ever acquiesced in the supremacy of France in that country; and it is clear from the British archives that Pitt now took a keen interest in thwarting her designs. The draft of the official answer to Eden's despatch of 4th August 1787 is entirely in Pitt's writing, and it was sent without alteration or addition by the Foreign Minister, Lord Carmarthen—an unusual circumstance, which shows the masterful grip of the chief over matters of high import. In this despatch, of loth August, he welcomed the assurance of Mont-morin that warlike preparations would be stopped until further notice. Great Britain would, however, renew them after due notice if France assembled a force at Givet, on the Belgian border. He then referred pointedly to rumours that French transports had sailed for Amsterdam—a measure which would prejudice " the great work of conciliation which it is so much the object of the two Courts to forward and promote." French ships were also reported as laying in stores of food in Uritish ports, a proceeding which would have been stopped but for the friendly assurances now received. He then referred to the invitation of the loyal provinces of Friesland and Zealand, that
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